GEORGIAN PORTRAITS
recognize that it comes straight from the New Testament.
Equally, the natural history of religions indicated in this essay,
that they pass from a stage enthusiasm among a few to be
fashionable, and that " alas, when a movement becomes
fashionable organization follows/' is the simple reverse of the
history of the Church, which had organization from the
beginning, but did not become fashionable till the end of the
third and early in the fourth century. Equally, it is quite
unhistorical, and suggests great unfamiliarity with the facts,
to confuse medieval mystics with ascetics. The two types are
exceedingly distinct. And if Bishop Barnes is alive to the
dangers of pseudo-mysticism and religious hysteria, he is in the
apostolic succession in this respect at any rate, and one with all
the bishops of the long history of the Church. Indeed, their
aliveness to these dangers rather than their addiction to pseudo-
mysticism is the only channel by which an historian could
bring the Inquisition into this subject. And when we read that
" a sacrament, is, of course, a psychological process," we may
pause to think that the primary sacrament is Baptism, which
the Church has always insisted shall be administered to infants
as soon after birth as possible. All through, these discussions
are vitiated by this rather complacent indifference to history.
That is the trouble with forward-looking men, that they do not
take enough trouble to look at the rock whence they were
hewn and the pit whence they were digged. It makes Bishop
Barnes write resignedly of himself as an intermediate figure
between the pompous Anglican bishop of a hundred years ago
and the Midland Commissioner for Culture in the Midlands
of the future. It is not, I hope, discourteous to ask whether Dr
Barnes is not sometimes puzzled at finding himself holding the
office of a bishop, for he is something new in the Episcopal line.
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